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LENT BY MR. HORACE HAVEMEYER TO THE EXHIBITION OF “THE FOUR GREAT IMPRESSIONISTS” AT THE DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 


A SELDOM SEEN MASTERPIECE BY A GREAT IMPRESSIONIST: MANET’S “LE CHEMIN DE FER” 


Painted in 1873 in the garden of the house, belonging to the painter Alphonse Hirsch, at 58 Rue de Rome, which looked out on the tracks 
leading to the Gare St. Lazare, this superb combination of figure and landscape picture belongs among the great accomplishments of Manet. 
The brilliant juxtaposition of full face and lost profile; the daring source of light from behind the figures where, also, the dramatic essence 
of the picture lies; the powerful modeling of the figures and fence in terms of the light around them rather than in their own contours, the 
dominant blue and white tonality which yet gives warmth and life—all unite to make a masterpice of inconsequential subject matter. The 
painting, measuring 37% by 45 inches, was purchased from Manet 1mmediately upon its completion by one of his earliest enthusiasts and 
patrons, the singer Faure, who owned it when it was sent to the Salon of April, 1874, as one of the few works by Manet accepted by that 
augustly conservative institution. In 1890 Le Chemin de fer passed to Messrs. Durand-Ruel, who brought it to America, exhibiting it in 
New York in 1895; three years later it entered the collection of the late Henry O. Havemeyer, to whose family it has belonged since, 


though this is one of the few occasions in forty-odd years on which it has been publicly shown. 
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Lhe FOUR GREAT IMPRESSIONISTS 


Unfamiliar Works by Manet, Degas, Cézanne, Renoir 


VY HO could bet- 
W ter testify to 
the French genius tor 
life — whose right to 
exist 18S NnOoW so des- 
perately at stake 
than those masters 
who have made that 
genius most lucidls 
and recently visual to 
the rest of the world 
the great painters 
with whom France re- 
plenished the immor- 
tals of art at a mo- 
ment sterile else- 
where? Surely no 
more eloquent advo- 
cates could have been 
found to assist the 
\merican Friends of 
France in their vital 
work of civilian reliet 
in wartime France 
to the benefit of which 
the Durand-Ruel Gal- 
leries are showing im- 
portant works by the 
four Great Impres- 
sionists for these 
French artists consti- 
tute the common de- 
nominator that makes 
of every American 
art-lover a friend of 
lrrance. The greatness 
of the four masters in 
this exhibition, how- 
ever, transcends even 
the magnificent  ex- 
pression, by each in 
his own way, of the 
unique artistic inspi- 
ration of their native 
land. In a world al- 
ready heavily over- 
supplied with wordy 
invocations to. de- 
mocracy and liberty, 
all too often falsely 
to mask the enemies 
of both, I still ven- 
ture to emphasize that 
each of these now 
universal classics of 
their art was once a 
vehement rebel against 
the dictatorship of 
popular bad taste and 
official stupidity. If 
they have become im- 
mortals for their 
artistic accomplish- 
ment, they also occu- 
Py a timeless place 
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EXHIBITED AT THE DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 


MANET:* JARDIN DE MANET,” 1881 (ABOVE); DEGAS: “DANSEUSES,” PASTEL, 








for their demonstra- 
tion of the rights of 
the individual and the 
artist. That, today, is 
the basic cause for 
which France and 
Britain are fighting 
the inalienable droits 
de Thomme which 
characterize Western 
civilization, deprived 
of which art perishes. 

This exhibition of 
the great Impression- 
ists has the major vir- 
tue of presenting not 
a painfully 
chronological survey 


concise 


of the classroom clas- 
sics of their art, but 
rather some twenty 
significant works for 
the most part un- 
known or unfamiliar 
to Americans. Instead 
of teaching lessons, it 
merely offers pleasure 
to the spectator, and 
it makes me_ think 
pleasantly that its as- 
pect cannot be unlike 
one of those first 
torch-carrying shows 
at the Paris galleries 
of Durand-Ruel sixty- 
odd years ago. The 
Impressionists’ battles 
are long since won, 
yet it seems noble 
justice that their 
works today can help 
the most innocent of 
their countrymen in a 
crucial time. 
Impressionism — has, 
in fact, become the 
name of a style, as 
have Neo- Classicism 
and Romanticism. It 
is the only artistic 
style of the past still 
firmly associated with 
our own time, in oth- 
er words, the com- 
mencement and early 
maturity of the con- 
temporary way of see- 
ing. The artistic rev- 
olution led by Manet 
when he painted his 
shadows into his 
lights instead of vice 
versa, followed by 
Manet and Renoir 
when they broke up 








surfaces into segments of prismat- 
ic color, furthered by Cezanne 
who analyzed form as well as sur- 
face in the broad terms with which 
a growing scientific culture pro- 
vided the study of light and mat- 
ter, accompanied by Degas who re- 
vived the Classic ideal of drafts 
manship as a basis for the new 
artistic philosophy—all of these 
developments are the life-blood of 
art today, and our entire visual 
orientation toward the world. Our 
eves are the children of the Im- 
pressionists, for we have grown up 
in a world made and peopled of 
their outlook. Neither creative art 
ist nor cultivated layman can look 
upon the scene of today without 
debt to these masters who first saw 
and, against painful odds of their 
inevitably backward contempo- 
raries, crystallized modern vision 

| wonder if they could ever have 
done it anywhere but in France 
For it is the infinite moodiness of 
the French sky, ranging from the 
boundless joy of its peerless sunny 
sapphire to its sullen green-grey 
temps de neige which hangs like a 
benediction over the new realiza- 
tion of nature these men accom- 
plished, just as it is the limitless 
variability of the French lands 
from the mediaeval majesty of the 
Norman Channel cliffs to the 
palms and pink altitudes of the 
Cote d'Azur, from the heady 
gaiety of Parisian boulevards to 
the tragic, giant scale of Proven- 
cal summits and valleys, which 
gives their art its sure foundation 


on earth. From between the two the [mpression- 
ist extracted their human figures, real, emotion- 
al, rational, like the inherent French philosophy: 


men and women and _ children 
whose flesh and blood is never 
overlooked for the sake of dem- 
onstrating a theory, pictures never 
disturbed by content that is liter- 
ary rather than pictorial 

Manet, the pioneer yet also the 
most aloof of the group, was the 
independent spirit par excellence 
Lacking the personal vehemence of 
his confréres, he pursued his way 
in silence, always rather hurt than 
angered at the hatred he provoked. 
“The most important person in 
any picture,” he wrote in virtual 
summation of his art, “is the 
light.” And it was his fluent per- 
ception in terms of light, in a 
technique still closely allied with 
the old masters, in which he re- 
vealed the simple wonders of na- 
ture—unpretentious landscape, yet 
as deeply felt as pastoral poetry; 
the human figure, indoors and out, 
in the nineteenth century equiva- 
lent of the directness of Velasquez. 

He is seen in this exhibition in 
canvases representing two decades 
of his maturity, from the Spanish 
courtliness and chromatic unison 
of Mrs. Charles S. Payson’s La 
dame au gant of 1860 to the bril- 
liant plein-air of the Jardin de 
Manet of 1881, painted scarcely 
two years before his death and, 
resplendent in its newly cleaned 
state, one of the very first chéfs- 
d'oeuvre of his landscape art. 
Though both of these and a great 
work of the interim, Mr. Horace 





LENT BY THE PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY TO THE DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 
THE CONSTRUCTIVISM OF CEZANNE IN A SELF-PORTRAIT OF 1887 


the artist’s manifesto | quoted above, they share 
with his best works the quality of never being 





LENT ANONYMOUSLY TO THE DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 
SENSUALITY OF RENOIR: “BUSTE DE FEMME, CORSAGE OUVERT” 


Havemeyer’s Le Chemin de fer of 1873, expound murals, while 
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doctrinaire or wearing on their 
sleeves the demonstration of a 
formula or a pet idea, but rather 
of using the theory as a simple 
means to achieve pictures that 
take their place in continuing a 
great artistic tradition. Even the 
two portraits of Mlle. de Conflans 
painted two years apart, obvious 
studio works though they are, pos 
sess a rich, human pattern that 
makes them complete and_ indi- 
vidual rather than, as might have 
happened in the hands of a lesser 
artist, expressions of a painterly 
Virtuoso 

Degas, hereditarily even more 
the aristocrat, was the dispassion- 
ate observer, the practitioner of 
the contemplative attitude. Not 
the wonder of the neophyte but 
the accumulated experience of civ- 
ilized over-refinement was the 
impulse which led him to his fa- 
Vorite subject matter of occupa- 
tional genre—ballet-dancers, laun- 
dresses, milliners, jockeys and, for 
that matter, any other occasion 
for rendering the attitudes of the 
human body outside its most con- 
ventional movements. He = drew 
with the sure hand of a great Flor- 
entine draftsman of the quattro- 
cento and his colors, purer than 
the prismatic atoms of his fellow 
Impressionists, recall the Flemish 
primitives in his oils, Italian Ren- 
aissance frescoes in his pastels 

Thus both the great laundress 
subjects here, familiar as they 
may be, have something of the 
Sustaining power of Florentine 
the incredibly, subtly beautiful 


rhythms of the Danseuses pastel, for all their 
acute journalistic sense of the topical and essen- 


tial, have the slender grace and 
tonal delicacy of some background 
figures in a Bruges panel. 

Renoir never allowed his means 
of sight to interfere with his in- 
tuition for the worldly and the 
sensual. From his first youthful 
glorying in purely human values, 
in the joys of life about him, he 
used color as the means to an end 
—the recreation of the wonderful- 
ly sensuous atmosphere of the 
Venetian Renaissance, of the Ve- 
nus idylls and bacchanals’ of 
Giorgione and Titian. The un- 
ashamed beauty of women, the 
poetry in purely material things, 
the divine gifts of land and sea 
and sky were the themes of which 
he made an art best characterized 
by his own words: “Chacun chante 
so chanson sil a de la votx.” 

And what a song in the two 
Baigneuses here—in the still feath- 
ery rendition of the wood-nymph 
of 1885, in the now ascendant 
Classicism, following the voyage 
to Italy and the views of Pom- 
peiian frescoes, of the stately sea- 
sprite of 1891 (reproduced on the 
cover of this issue), and, finally, 
in the Buste de femme, corsage 
ouvert of 1907, the final resolu- 
tion of the entire Renoir sensory 
approach to man and nature, flesh 
glowing against sparkling emer- 
ald. But he could sing to all the 
earth, not only to women as most 
poets have done alone—hearken 

(Continued on page 17) 
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ANNUAL SEDATIVE of 


With a kew 
to Wholesale Boredom in 
This Year's N. A. Show 


BY JAMES W. LANE 


N THIS topsyturvy world it is to be ex- 
if pected that even the National Academy 
might show some peculiarities, and it does. This 
year in the annual show at the Fine Arts Gal- 
lery we find painters who have made a name 
for themselves by original, progressive contri- 
butions turning duller than the dull, and some 
conservative painters of a régime long past sur- 
prising us with their sincerity. While a free 
spirit will hardly find much solace in the deadly 
ruck of paintings and sculptures included in the 
show, by going into the print room he can im- 
mediately find more good things than are in the 
painting and sculpture sections together. | don’t 
know why this should be, except that our art- 
ists must have their black-and-white sense better 
developed, and that the disciplined structure 
of good design is more easily attained to in the 
print than elsewhere. Yet the techniques shown 
in the prints are more finished than those in the 
paintings and just as exacting. 

That the canvases can be such terrors and the 
prints such charmers still remains a mystery. 
Why, among the paintings, for example, should 
Luigi Lucioni, a fine painter at his best, give us 
so poor a contribution as the admittedly well 
painted but unattractively over-composed /nter- 
lude? Why should Edward Bruce, save to exhibit 
his new, freer style, cause us so little palpita- 
tion with his undistinguished, strung-out Gooney 
Manor, Virginia? And Violet Oakley Reading 
from Her Life of Morse, by Henry Rittenberg, 
hardly studs the mind of the beholder with 
aesthetic pearls or even food for thought. Pic- 
tures like these merely accelerate the steps of 
the gallery-goer, few indeed being the works that 
tempt one to linger. One can agree with John 
Sloan when he says of such mediocre paintings 
that they “look as though they were made from 
eye to hand with no intervention by the brain.” 

Curiously enough, of, say, a dozen outstand- 
ing paintings, the best are by comparatively 
unknown talents. Stanley Woodward's Storm 





WOODWARD’S UMBRAGEOUS “STORM OVER LANESVILLE” (LEFT) 
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EXHIBITED AT THE 
A CONVENTIONALIZED BUT EFFECTIVE “ 


Over Lanesville, a sweeping landscape of cliffy 
pastures by the coast, is the best picture in the 
show, richly and passionately felt. Close to it, | 
would report Ross Moffett’s bright Southern 
Roofs, a study of purple and blue roofs, red 
chimneys, and yellow facades, well-organized 
and chromatically orchestrated; Elwood Ford- 
ham’s jagged mountainscape, black as Ryder 
and twice as threatening, After Sunset; Ogden 
Pleissner’s Florida Landscape, well set up and, if 
a trifle fluffy due to the difficulties in portraying 
Spanish moss, well painted; Ethel Magafan’s 
Riding the Brahmas, a good horse-composition 
in the Mechau style; and the prize-winning Ver- 
ona Burkhard’s Kinzer’s Place, nicely realized, 
though unnecessarily meticulous as to far moun- 
tains. Pleissner, Woodward, and Moffett are fa- 
vorably known, but the others have so far 
drawn little attention. It is therefore all to the 
mustard that this new blood gives such a good 
account of itself. The only pity is that they 
couldn’t each win a prize 

Among the more celebrated names there is 
not much for remembrance. | would except 
Harry W. Watrous’s exquisite and sincere stat- 
uette of St. Margaret Expelling Vice. He has 
made almost his own—for Hovsep Pushman is 
the sole painter who rivals him—this gem-like 
style of painting objects of virtu, until now he 
does it as naturally, without stereotypization, 
as could be desired, and it has the ring of true 
metal. Leon Kroll’s End of the Moor is a good 
contribution, as is Eugene Higgins’ The Victims. 
Paul Sample has in Matthew 6:10 attempted < 


EXHIBITED AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 
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BURKHEAD’S PRIZE- 
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BLACK PANTHER” BY WHEELER WILLIAMS 


spiritual rather than a sociological homily, al- 
though it has of course a sociological base—that 
of the dispossessed, and he has done it fairly 
well. But one would sooner avert one’s face and 
weep about most of the portraiture here. Peter 
Hurd’s Lady Bronce Rider does its best to raise 
the average, because he has painted a character- 
istically true face in a palette and medium (tem- 
pera) befitting an arid land, but on much of the 
remaining work | would prefer not to be quoted! 
Turning to go, | found an entertaining sur- 
prise awaiting me in the graphic arts. The room 
for them has some excelient things. In contra- 
distinction to the paintings, which are weak in 
technique—composition, color, and paint qual- 
ity—and also dull in subject matter—so dull 
that one begins after a while to see spots before 
one—the prints are alive, up-to-the-minute, and 
some, ravishingly wrought. Among these riches 
| limit myself to Thomas Nason’s beautiful 
wood engraving, Coming Storm; Louis Lozo- 
wick’s crayonstone lithograph, Bridge Repairs; 
Minnetta Good's drawing, Summer Lunch; 
Richard Bishop's aquatint, Herring Gulls; Er- 
nest.Roth’s drawing of Siena; and graphic works 
by Samuel Chamberlain, Andrew Butler, Rob- 
erta Everett, Martin Lewis, George Jo Mess, 
Stow Wengenroth and Lawrence Beal Smith. 
When it comes to a report on most of the 
sculpture, Wheeler Williams’s Black Panthers 
(a pair) is in a class by itself. It is much more 
conventional and less suggestive than the /ava- 
nese Panther by Hernandez, but effective. The 
other sculptures—by the way, may I be excused? 





WINNING “KINZER’S PLACE” (RIGHT) 
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New Exhibitions of the Week 





EXHIBITION OF PAINTING 
BY FIVE ARTISTS 


FIVE-MAN show holds the walls at the 

Vendome’ Gallery. Catan Rose, Alex 
Redein, Gertrude Van Allen, Marie Lampasona, 
and Elizabeth Erlanger are the exhibitors. All 
are painters, Rose and Lampasona being not 
only the best, but able and interesting. Rose 
produces landscapes of panoramic sweep and 
great unity, as in /Jrabia and The Sea, har- 
monies of pink-greys and grey-blues. His Sun- 
flower is a brilliantly shining and _ attractive 
flowerpiece. Marie Lampasona arranges houses 
on streets in interesting, deceptively un-abstract 
clusters, yet the upshot is of impersonal, artistic 
arrangement. In Street Scene she carries her 
orange-red of the brick house right onto the 
child playing in the street so that a curious 
orange-skinned child results, but one would 
never notice that unless one scrutinized the 
clever technique by which this painter procures 
her separation of form and color. Her Easter 
Lilies is an excellent flower piece, peculiarly 
strong in design. 

Of the other painters, Alex Redein would 
like to paint like Segonzac. He obtains only 
thickly pigmented gustiness in Trees, his best 
offering. Gertrude Van Allen’s Young Musicians 
is her best contribution, while Elizabeth Er- 
langer in twenty-four tiny watercolor land- 
scapes, gushingly and simply brushed, some- 
times hits and sometimes misses. ee 2. 


MARSH'S FLUENT PICTURES 
OF NEW YORK 


EGINALD Marsh has never selected from 
R the rich scene which New York affords 
more pungent and rewarding material for his 
documentation than may be seen in his current 
showing at the Rehn Galleries. Watercolor 
serves to give him the spontaneity necessary to 
capture the gait of middle-aged and youthful 
dancers in Memories of the Stork Club, and the 
postures of his ineffable caricature entitled Cock- 
tails, 5 to 7. The greys of the wash model his 
figures with great fluency, and when he departs 
from the limitations of black and white, it is to 
introduce the rose and gilt of Grand Titer Box 
or Golden Horseshoe as backgrounds. The rather 
muddy effects of the darker tempera paintings 
of a year or so ago are gone, and something of 
the feeling of grisaille is apparent in such pic- 
tures as [wo Natures of Man. 

Marsh is always bedeviled by his difficulties 


with the Malthusian doctrine, but the huge 
crowds are subdued in Martial Spirit and Grand 
lier Box, so that the six or so figures are tre- 
mendously effective. What a gregarious fellow! 
But more and more he composes his throngs in 
rhythms which are powerfully suggestive, and 
never does he neglect the satirical characteriza- 
tion of the individuals who make up the streams 
of human life which flow from his brain on to 
the paper ae 


PAUL GATTUSO'S SPIRITED 
EXHIBITION 


AUL GATTUSO’S large exhibition of paint- 
p ings at the Montross Galleries shows a wide 
range of interests and an excellent vocabulary 
to describe them. Most striking, perhaps, are his 
scenes of street fiestas, one called Religious Pro- 
cession and another /talian Festival. 

He groups his figures skillfully, and in the 
latter painting utilizes the artificial lights which 
hang in Baroque curves over the street so that 
the spectator shares its holiday mood and move- 
ment. Several landscapes of which View from 
Havel Hill is one, show firm organization of the 
contours of the land, and in the intense and 
varied greens, a fresh sense of the out-of-doors. 
Picnic, a really roistering scene, swarms with 
life, the fluent lines of its many figures rythmi- 
cally felt and translated into an expressive pat- 
tern ca 


WHEELOCK’S SCULPTURED 
AMERICANA 


ARREN WHEELOCK, originally a 

W painter, is showing a large and impres- 
sive group of his sculpture at the Robinson Gal- 
leries. The range of his interests is wide, but 
certainly the subjects which fall into the cate- 
gory of Americana are the most individual and 
arresting in this group. 

Walt Whitman, Lincoln, Washington at Val- 
iey Forge and the semi-abstraction called Paul 
Revere’s Ride are examples of his thoughtful 
working out in wood, or in a plaster reproduc- 
tion of the original material, of the essential 
meaning of these Americans to their country- 
men. The Lincoln is especially moving, its sim- 
ple reduced form eloquent of the quiet dignity 
and deep self communion of the subject. 

Wheelock turns to caricature with equal imag- 
ination, and epitomizes La Guardia and Babe 
Ruth with satire which is without barbs. Many 
of his figures are defined in semi-abstract terms. 


10 


His head of Roosevelt, however, is a literal ren- 
dering, and commands admiration. es: 


PORTRAITS ¢«? LANDSCAPES 
BY MARTIN KAINZ 


ROM among the dozen paintings by Mar 
F tin Kainz which the Westermann Gallery 
is showing, one would select the portraits as 
being the artist's best expression. In them, and 
in the two flower paintings, his brush stroke is 
firmly controlled, so smooth is the surface that 
there is a suggestion of the nineteenth century 
American primitive painter whose attention 
never wanders from the technical aspects of his 
work. But Kainz sees far below the surface of 
his sitters, and in the expression of their eyes 
particularly he projects his ideas powerfully 
Crescenz is extravagant in color but effective too, 
in its very intensity. 

The style of the landscapes has a sketchiness 
and manner of delineation which recalls the 
fairy-story backgrounds of Disney’s Snow White, 
the snow-laden trees being almost personified. 
Kainz has abandoned the more violent execu- 
tion of his paintings last seen in New York, and 
gained by his more moderate approach. J. L. 


SURREALIST BLACK AND 
WHITES BY SELIGMANN 


HE drawings and etchings by Kurt Selig- 

. mann which the New School is exhibiting 
are animated by a symbolism which is difficult for 
the ordinary spectator to unravel. One suspects 
that it would be necessary to unravel the work- 
ings of the artist’s mind to explain some of these 
works. The foreword does state that this Swiss 
artist, whose paintings on glass have been ex- 
hibited in New York previously, was enraptured 
by the mazes of heraldry at an early age, and 
that he has been one of the leading Surrealists 
of Europe, getting his inspiration from Max 
Ernst, Arp and Andre Breton. That he draws 
with great sensitiveness to linear values, and 
from fiery sources within himself, one must ad- 
mit. But his meanings are obscure, and without 
some key to his mind, this limits one’s enjoy- 
ment. ae 


GROUP OF FORTY LIVELY 
PORTRAITISTS 


HE exceedingly animated collection of por- 
traits which /own and Country assembled 
for reproduction in its December issue may be 
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seen at the 400 Park Avenue Gallery in forty 


originals. One is torn between its interest aesthet- 


ically and the psychological, not to say psychia- 
tric, aspects 
Here may be contrasted the typical society 
portraits by such painters as Charles Basker- 
ville and Sorine, and the more up-to-date ver- 
sion of such commissioned work as Simon Elwes 
portrait ol Mrs More pik 


Rosina by more appealing 1s 


Trubee Davidson 
Dufy 
Lisendeck and Edzard. Far, far more 


torial 1s 
work by 
arresting and satisfying is Derain’s painting of 
Mrs. Harriman, more upsetting is Campigli’s 
of Joella Lloyd. Waldo Peirce’s version 
of Hemingway 


study 
draws some of its robustness 
from both the subject and the creator. George 
Biddle and Paul Cadmus seem to have combined 
some of the best features of both. Of one thing 
there is no doubt: you pay your money—and 
how!—and you take your choice.  & 


CUSTER’S PAINTING IN TWO 
MEDIA; A GROUP SHOW 
BB ‘the Midtos CUSTER can show you at 


the Midtown Galleries what a nice long 
pen stroke she has as reinforcing line for her 
well-colored watercolors. She takes old edifices, 
unkempt or not, and makes to our mind quite 
glorious compositions, simple, dashing, yet fine- 
ly accurate. One need adduce only McClean 
County Courthouse, from Bloomington, Illinois; 
East Tenth Street (lent by the Addison Gallery 
of American Art of Andover) and Colonial 
House, from Charleston. These have great qual- 
ity, the Bloomington one being as soft in color 
as an old public building in Prague or in Buda- 
pest 

In oils Miss Custer has a more severe style 
by which she brings out the abstract, lineal 
She is well advised to use this style, 
showing that she understands the difference be- 
tween canvases and papers. As Sargent said, the 
painting of watercolors is only making the best 
of an emergency. In her oils Bernadine Custer 
has more time to arrange her thoughts. Work 
Bench, Country School, and Boy With Guitar 
are the paintings of a brainy artist, and the 
latter is engagingly fresh and sincere. 

A general group exhibition of painting and 
sculpture synchronous with Miss Custer’s paint- 
ings contains as the most underlinable features: 
Renee Lahm’s City im Winter; Simka Simkho- 
vitch’s Wash Day, with its strong smooth color; 
Miron Sokole’s Street in Oklahoma City; Zoltan 
Sepeshy’s extremely able watercolor, Lake Crys- 
tal, Michigan; and, in sculpture, Minna Har- 
kavy'’s pinkish cast stone piece, New England 
Woman. he 


qualities 


PIGMENTAL VARIATIONS BY 
HANS BOEHLER 


HE work of Hans Boehler, a Swiss painter 
7 now living in New York, is being exhibited 
at the Artist’s Gallery, his third one-man show 
in this country. His large canvases show him to 
be chiefly interested in color, though a compari- 
son of his later paintings with earlier ones sug- 
gests that he is developing as a draftsman. 

Outstanding is the last painting he has made, 
called Portrait, 1og0. The warmth of its orange, 
yellow and red tones is so harmonized that the 
figure is bathed in light. Friends, 1938, is com- 
posed of two huge figures, a white girl and a 
Negro. These are painted with great sympathy, 
with full understanding of the emotional values 
of rich color well integrated as design. 

There are one or two still-lifes, broad in 
stroke and more subtle in color, and the land- 
scapes and Manhattan scenes bear out one’s 
conviction that this artist’s strongest means of 
expression lies in his manipulation of pigment, 
broadly applied to suggest a mood. ie 


MEDINA’S PORTRAITS OF 
CELEBRITIES 


ENRIQUE MEDINA, whose portraits are 
being shown at the Reinhardt Galleries 


never fails to exploit the dramatic qualities of 
his sitters, and among them are numbered such 
I hespians as Miss Lily Pons and Oscar da Silva 
not to mention the President of Portugal and a 
cardinal or two. Perhaps it is not fair to a por 
trait painter to judge him only by the eminent 
figures whom he has painted. Certainly the em- 
phasis in interpretation upon their worldly 
achievements often causes them to lose any hu- 
man qualities they may have retained from pri- 
vate life. Oscar da Silva affords him the subject 
for his most appealing portrait 


GARDENS OF THE FRENCH 
XVIII CENTURY 


HE perennial charm of eighteenth century 

French peep-shows may be seen in the small 
but well chosen group which the Arden Gal- 
leries are showing. One can peer into these in- 
genious cardboard set-ups of formal gardens, 
and look at long allées of trees, flat rectangles 
of water with their graceful ornament of foun- 
tains, and all the formality of the terraces and 
steps of this era in France. Supplementing the 
peep-shows is a group of vues d’optiques of sim- 
ilar subjects. One has only to glance at these 
reflections of the taste of the time to see how 
greatly it has influenced garden design in all 
countries ever since J. 1 


KARL BISSINGER’S CHARM 
AND ROMANTIC REALISM 


I Contemporary Arts the current exhibi- 
A tion of paintings by Karl Bissinger con- 
tains several figure pieces which have charm and 
originality and one or two landscapes which in- 
dicate promise in the field of romantic realism. 
In the first category Theresa is attractive be 
cause of its natural, casual pose, and the sensi- 
tive handling of thin material over flesh. Its 
tactile values are convincing, and the artist has 
projected a real person. 

Church on the Bay makes one feel the clear, 
cold air of the sea and captures the glint of 
sunlight on a curved, yellow beach. It strikes 
the austere little church, emphasizing not only 
its bleak situation, but suggesting too the spir- 
itual values for which it stands in a remote and 
isolated community 4 


A BENEFIT EXHIBITION & 
SALE OF PAINTING 


N exhibition and auction of paintings to 
A establish the Artists and Writers Kitchen 
more firmly, is being held at the Morton Gal- 
leries by a group of some thirty artists. Anne 
Steele Marsh presents a street scene, both color- 
ful and lively, its rose-red buildings and sketch- 
ily suggested trees attractively composed. There 
is a painting by lan Maclver of forceful pat- 
tern, one by Harwood Steiger which extracts its 
emotional effect by skillful distortion of forms, 
and a charming landscape by Robert Blair. This 
last is dominated by a speeding train whose 
plume of smoke is skillfully integrated into the 
design. ce 


WATERCOLORS AND OILS IN 
A TRIPLE SHOWING 
Studio Guild presents the oils and 


HE 
I watercolors of Matilda McCord Roper 


Still-lifes, boldly and liquidly handled on enor- 
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EXHIBITED AT THE MIDTOWN GALLERIES 
BERNADINE CUSTER: “STORM SWEPT” 


EXHIBITED AT THE ARTISTS” GALLERY 
HANS BOEHLER: “PORTRAIT” 
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mous papers, represent something, 1f not new 
then not common, in watercolor arrangements 
At least four of these papers, / be Contented 
Puss, Fruit Basket, Red Peppers, and The W bit. 
Squash, are greatly decorative and are all that 
one could ask for in simplicity and charming 
modeling. The style in oil, as in Pride of An- 
cestry, which seems to be a brick castle with a 
Union Jack flying, is simple as to design but 
not sO winsome as to paint quality 

In another room are watercolors by Gladys 
Milligan, of which attractive papers may be 
seen in Grand Canal, Venice and Central Porta 
St. Mark's. Three oils are exhibited by Jennie 
C. Calvert, of which Prospect Street Essex, Con- 
necticut, with its bright red chimneys illumi 
nating a deeply shaded street, is the best. 3. w. |! 


WORK BY MODERN STAGE 
DESIGNERS 


HE Guy Mayer Gallery has on display 
Sete sets, models, costume designs, and 
dolls by contemporary scenic designers. This 
show of Theatre Arts reveals new talents, such 
as those of Joseph Heil from the Yale Drama 
School, who presents costume designs and sets 
and a model from the production Once Upon 
a Time. 

Elmer Nagy has several interesting and tricky 
models, one from Moliere’s Les Precieuses Ridt- 
cules, while Peggy Clark has a finely imaginative 
one for The Divine Comedy. Byron Kelly's model 
for King Lear seems to be too strictly derivative 
from the Robert Edmond Jones tradition to be 
as effective as it should. The masks are fur- 
nished by Peter Terry and Margaret Severn. An 
interesting exhibition J. W.1 


RHYTHMIC EXERCISES BY 
BEULAH STEVENSON 


OST moderns know the grammar of the 
M arts only too well. The painters know 
how to separate form from color, when to fore- 
shorten, when to distort, and so on. Unfortu- 
nately some of these grammarians in their efforts 
get the grammar but lose the glamor. Beulah 
Stevenson, at the Fifteen Gallery, is an example 
of a pretty sophisticated grammarian who is far 
from always sure-fire. Her paintings are com- 
partmentalized under Landscape Rhythms, Fig- 
ure Rhythms, Still-Life Rhythms, and Things 
As They Seem. 

That her interest in rhythms, laying bare her 
knowledge of aesthetic grammar, does not al- 
ways issue in successful compositions may be 
seen from the fact that, for us, her best work 
is in the last category—Things As They Seem. 
Here two admirable paintings, each entitled 
Pathway, are finely poetic and we would say 
are hardly “things as they seem” but “things 
as they are or ought to be.’”’ Compared with the 
Rhythm series, they are vastly less complicated. 
Miss Stevenson, even when she is involved in 
rhythm, has interesting color schemes, as in 
Morning, which is a mixture of purple groups 
of houses and mauve groups of houses, while 
overhead in a rose and robin’s-egg blue sky the 
first dawn light appears. Only at her very best, 
in the Dufyesque Town on the Bay, do Miss 
Stevenson’s animation and clearness combine 
in these difficult exercises in rhythm. 5. Wd. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
BY LEYDEN AND ABBOTT 


HE light palette of Ernst Leyden is charm- 
"T inay adapted both to his landscapes of 
Southern France and to his portraits. A group 
of these is being shown at the O’Toole Galleries 
with several pieces of this Dutch artist’s sculp- 
ture. All the feeling of the light and airy at- 





EXHIBITED AT THE SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 
ALEXANDER CANEDO: “THE BRIDE” 


mosphere of the Cote d'Azur is contained in 
Cogolon, with its intensely red hotel front, soft 
ly suggested palm trees, and sleepy vista of 
plaster houses. The portraits are sensitive in 
interpretation, and coloristically of the same ex- 
quisite grey-blues and pinks as the out-of-door 
paintings. 

Iwo portraits of the artist’s wife, Karin Ley- 
den, herself a painter who has recently exhibited 
in New York, make an interesting point of con- 
trast for his style in two mediums. The paint- 
ing is called The Black Hat, the terra cotta 
version Mother and Child, and they are en 
tirely different as interpretations. Where the 
watercolor emphasizes the sophisticated, worldly 
aspects of the subject, the sculpture is all ma- 
ternal tenderness and fluent line. 

At the same galleries are the extremely expert 
wood carvings of Mary Ogden Abbott of Bos- 
ton. A pair of doors called The Hunter's Gate 
at once engages one by its intricacy and pat- 
tern, yet clarity withal. We also particularly 
like Archaeologists, a horizontal frieze of moun- 
tain lions, and Variations on a Theme in Cac- 
tus, which has four motives. There is not one 
piece of fumbling work; everything here be- 
speaks the artist’s resolute and truly profes- 
sonal touch a, 4. 


EXHIBITED AT THE O’TOOLE GALLERIES 
ERNST LEYDEN: “MOTHER AND CHILD” 








THE ART NEWS 


A. CANEDO’S VISIONS IN 
PRECISE PAINTINGS 


AY XANDER CANEDO, the Mexican art- 
P ist whose precise and polished drawings 
have been seen in New York for a number of 
years, is holding his second exhibition of paint- 
ings at the Schneider-Gabriel Galleries. The clar- 
ity of his style is as striking in this group as 
in his more familiar work, the color treatment 
being especially remarkable for its soft grada- 
tion of tones. / be Bride, tor instance, has sculp- 
tural interest in every line of the face and 
drapery, which Cafledo has modeled in color 

Such mystical subjects as Mania are sugges 
tive in a quite different way. Here the artist has 
definitely set out to paint a dream vision, and 
uses such symbols as a crown and scepter to 
emphasize his meaning. Red and gold flame 
against the brilliant green of the background 
kindling the imagination of the spectator with 
their luminosity and aiding him in his under- 
standing of the dream. His exceedingly meticu- 
lous technique is capable of astonishing effects 
of versimilitude. Here the velvet of the back- 
ground is so real that one wants to touch it to 
reassure oneself that it is paint and not the 
fabric itself : 


SINCERE DIRECTNESS IN 
DE FOREST’S LANDSCAPES 


SV EEECTS of light and shadow dominate the 
EK style of Julie de Forest, a group of whose 
paintings are being shown at the Sterner Gal- 
leries. She applies paint in the Impressionist 
manner, and succeeds in catching the fleeting 
aspects of sunlight in summer and winter scenes. 

\ New York artist, now living in Cincinnati, 
she has chosen a certain type of nineteenth cen- 
tury house which flourished in this region, and 
these serve to give rather original forms in sev- 
eral canvases, for they are not the typical and 
much painted Victorian architecture. Dwellings 
under the Sycamore, however, is a delightful in- 
terpretation of the palpitation of light on an 
ordinary little row of houses under trees, so that 
one concludes that this painter is less dependent 
upon her subject matter than upon her vision, 
for the effects which she creates with such sin- 
cerity and directness. a 


WELL PRESENTED SHOWING 
OF GEORGE PICKEN 


XTREME simplicity, the mark of George 
EK Picken’s painting, does not, with his par- 
ticular technique, ring out with its full value. 
The Marie Harriman Gallery in giving him a 
well presented show indicates to us his precise 
virtues and weaknesses. The simplicity is com- 
bined with a good sense of composition, as in 
Long Island Sound No. 1. We know that Pick- 
en’s colors, always low-keyed, like dull Durham 
reds, olives, and yellows, are able to reveal 
lambent tones and chords in humdrum objects 
like gas tanks, blank walls, walks, and shore 
lines. But his brush strokes are apt to suggest 
greyness of mood, to be rather joyless. A mo- 
notony of compositional and chromatic values 
is the result. 

It is good painting, well thought out and done 
in a painterly manner, but appears to us cheer- 
less, as though the artist were ringing the 
changes on the same project. One painting 
where a fresher note, that of verdant green 
woods, with a water view beyond, appears, is 
Maine Woods. This and Long Island Sound 
No. 1 have a tenuousness of touch not ob- 
servable in some of the others, although there 
is good composition in Wood's Hole, and Little 
Chebeague. aw: i. 
(Continued on page 16) 
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LOCAL TALENT 
onthe WAY UP tn the 
CHICAGO SHOW 


Artists of the Region 
Their 44th Annual 


BY ROBERT I. 


rBpVuil excellence of the forty-fourth annual 
| exhibition by artists of Chicago and the 
vicinity at the Art Institute of Chicago is sur- 
prising in view of the fact that each artist was 
limited to one entry. Although 212 painters and 
twenty sculptors are represented, the show is 
decidedly professional. There are at least forty 
or fifty first-rate canvases, a showing which 
should satisfy the most ardent advocates of Chi- 
cago art and should impress the outsider with 
the vitality of that city’s artists. The fact that 
the exhibition has no distinctively regional fla- 
vor does not impute any lack of originality to 
the exhibitors but reaffirms the cosmopolitan 
character of modern art 

Most of the public interest in the Chicago 
show always centers around the various prize 
awards, and this vear the big news is that a 
number of the prizes went to relative new- 
comers. The painting jury consisted of Alexan- 
der Brook, Louis Betts and Morris Kantor who 
were chosen by a ballot of the submitting art- 
ists. The generous Logan prize went to Lawrence 
\dams for his street scene, West Side in Winter 
Ihree of the prizes were awarded to graduates 
of the Art Institute school and two to students 
he most imposing of the prize winners is Julio 
de Diego's stirring self-portrait entitled 7 he 
Perplexity of What to Do, in which the artist 
has combined his characteristic plastic quality, 
richness of color, and frank emotionalism, with 
a formal restraint reminiscent of the old mas- 
ters. This is probably the most memorable piece 
in the entire exhibition 

\nother outstanding prize painting is Ray- 
mond Breinin’s beautifully painted Brown Hat, 
a restrained still-life with well modulated dull 
colors. Other prize selections with which there 
can be no great quarrel are Composition by 
Glenn Krause and a very effectively dreary land- 


scape by Eugene Karlin. The woman’s prize 


went to a portrait by Ruth Wilber. Bernard 
Simpson, Harold Kramer and Christian Abra- 
hamsen were also rewarded, the latter selection 
being made by a special jury of the Municipal 
\rt League 
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EXHIBITED AT THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


DE DIEGO'S “THE PERPLEXITY OF WHAT 
rO DO,” WINNER OF THE BOWER PRIZE 





Almost all of Chi- 
cago’s best known paint- 
ers are well represented. 
Dune Landscape by 
Aaron Bohrod again il- 
lustrates this  painter’s 
ability to achieve deli- 
cacy and sensitivity in a 
realistic style without a 
trace of sentimentality. 
Lester O. Schwartz’s The 
Final Performance, while 

















EXHIBITED AT THE ART 
INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


BREININ’S “BROWN 
HAT,’ CLUSMANN 
PRIZE PAINTING 
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EXHIBITED AT THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


KARLIN’S PRIZE-WINNING “LANDSCAPE” 


not up to the standard of his recent exhibition 
of Balinese scenes, is a delightful example of his 
masterful, bold technique. Gertrude Abercrombie 
presents the powerful Late Summer Landscape 
which was shown at the New York World’s Fair, 
a painting representative both of Abercrombie’s 
bleak, emotional style and of the highly effective 
use of gray for which she is noted. A figure by 
francis Chapin shows unity and plasticity that 
a less skilled painter could not effect with as 
loose a brush and as varied a palette as Chapin 
uses. Holiday Corn is an effective still-life in 
Nicola Ziroli’s familiar lineal style 

Karl Priebe of Milwaukee offers, in The 
Party, an exquisite stylized Negress clad in 
deliquescent garments, a heart-felt and appeal- 
ing work. Woman in White lurban by Charles 
Sebree is an impudent but highly intelligent 
painting with the unique creamy Sebree texture. 
Max Kahn's Anabell is a large neo-classic figure 
before a broad landscape background. A bright 
yellow motif imparts liveliness to a canvas that 
might otherwise be severe. Effective portraiture 
is displayed by three women painters, Frances 
Strain, Joy Taylor and Dorothea Tanning, the 
last named being in the best Surrealist tradition. 
Outstanding among the numerous snow scenes 
are a graceful and impulsive one by Kussel 
Woeltz and Brummitt’s Cornfield in Winter by 
Roff Beman. Beman’s work, is, as usual, a labor 
of love, showing profound respect for his me- 
dium and severe self-discipline. Copeland Burg 
has a fine city scene in which he utilizes unusual 
contrasts in value as does Briggs Dyer in his 
appealing Still-Life with Green Cloth. Chicago's 
outstanding primitive, Rudolph Bronesky, un- 
fortunately did not submit one of his best works, 
but in Advancement there is nevertheless evi- 
dent his charming enthusiasm and naivete. Rich- 
ard Florsheim’s forbidding landscape (with 
spooks) is matched by Eleanor Coen’s Children 
by the Sea in which the spooks are no less 
spooky for being more definite. An otherwise 
excellent figure by Michael Ursulescu is marred 
by an unfortunate pink garment. Ozark Con- 
versation by Isadore Weiner is amusing in the 
best sense of the word. Other notable contribu- 
tions are offered by Ralf Henricksen, Robert 
Lifvendahl, Norman MacLeish, Harry Mintz, 
Donald Mundt, Erminio Scapicchi, Michaill 
Waskowsky, and Zsissly. 

The twenty sculptures selected by Jurymen 
Paul Manship and Heinz Warneke are not of the 
same calibre as the paintings. Easily the out- 
standing piece is War Mother by Charles Um- 
lauf. This emotional work has both massiveness 
and grace and conveys its obvious message 
without being in any sense trite. An insignifi- 
cant self-portrait by Julia Thecla is executed 
with the artist’s customary delicacy 

A number of the paintings and sculptures in 
the exhibition seem to have been accepted out 

(Continued on page 17) 
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GRAND RAPIDS: AN ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 


FIRST National Exhibition, sponsored by 
A the Friends of American Art, 1s current 
it the Grand Rapids Art Gallery. Including 
many well-known works which have received 


favorable comment in other exhibitions through- 


out the country—George Grosz’ Self-Portrait 
Peter Blume’s Parade, Andrée Ruellan’s C/arles- 
n. to mention just a few—this show gives a 


very adequate accounting, illustrated by fine ex- 
amples, of the present trends in American paint- 


ing, sculpture and graphic arts throughout the 


country 
\ Ssoo0 purchase prize was split eight ways 
t ? t 
to include 7he Farm by Stanford Fennelle 
Farmer and His Wife by Ruth Grotenroth 
Wadsworth Bissell’s Church at Ojus, Corn by 
Edward lLewandowsk Decemb. by Zoltan 


Sepeshy, The Card Players by Lli Jacobs, Adob: 
Ruins by Jenne Magafan, and George Jo Mess 
Ed Luckey's Farm 

lhe only prize-winning sculpture was Air Raid 
from Anita Weschler’s Martial Music series, and 
to Louis Gughelmi’s E/ Station was given a sim 
ilar award of recognition, with an honorab 
mention to Copeland C. Burg’s 


painting of Flowers and Fruit \ SKETCH 


ACQUIRED BY MR 


FOR 


THE 


BRANDT'S “SUPPER 


NEW YORK: LORENZ] 
GROUP ACQUIRED 


Y BATTISTA LORENZI 
the Metropolitan Museum's 


latest acquisition in the field of 
Renaissance sculpture, a marble 
group of Alpheus and Arethusa, 
is a handsome addition to a col- 
lection which the Museum has for 
some time wanted to amplify 

Representing a dramatic mo- 
ment just before metamorphosis 
the nymph Arethusa is shown as 
she is pursued by the river god 
Alpheus, and is praying to Diana 
who immediately changes her into 
a fountain. The history of the 
work is unusually complete: it was 
probably executed between the 
years 1508 and 1584 since it is not 
mentioned in the 1568 edition of 
Vasari's Lives but is noted in 1584 
in Raffaello Borghini’s /] Riposo. 
According to this work, it was 
made for Alammanno Bandini and 
was probably used as a fountain 
water pouring from the vase in 
Alpheus’ hand—in the garden of his 
villa. Later it passed by marriage 
into the possession of the Nicco- 
lini family who continued to own 
it until it was sold to the Museum 
Between 1865 and 1927 it was on 
exhibition at the Bargello 

Since few of his works have 
survived, Lorenzi, a pupil of the 
celebrated Bandinelli, is little 
known today. Figures which he 
made for the tomb of Michelan- 
zelo are still in place, a marble 
Perseus which he made for Jacopo 
Salviati is in the Palazzo Non- 
finito in Florence, and works exe- 
cuted by him for the Cathedral 
of Pisa still exist. Preston Rem- 
ington, writing in the Museum 
Bulletin, states: “Our knowledge 
of his sculptural style must be 
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SILBERMAN GALLERIES 
7 > - . > epic lec he 7 ss7on of Drist 
CHRIST, CONNECTED WITH REM- — ‘epicted the Pa Chr 


PHE LOUVRE, PAINTED 1648 


gained from some half a dozen examples of his 
work. All these are in the mannered, pseudo- 
Classical style that prevailed in Italy in the sec- 
ond half of the sixteenth century. They are all 
graceful and happily avoid the pompousness 
and somewhat empty strength which too fre- 
quently mar the style of his master, Bandinelli.’ 


RIVIERA: REMBRANDT FOR 
CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 


SKETCH of the head of Christ, which, in 
A the opinion of Dr. W. R. Valentiner, is 
for the noted Rembrandt Supper at Emmaus in 
the Louvre—a painting exhibited in this country 
at the Rembrandt exhibition at Chicago’s Art 
Institute in 1935—Wwas recently acquired by the 
actor, Thomas Mitchell of Riviera, Cal. In a 
fine state of preservation, it supplements the few 
Rembrandts already west of the Rockies 

\ccording to Dr. Valentiner’s statement the 
sketch was executed about 16048 and is similar in 
tvpe to the heads of Christ in the Detroit Mu- 
seum and in the Johnson Collection in Phila- 
delphia, representations of Christ which belong 
to the most characteristic studies of Rem- 
brandt at a time when he often 


SYRACUSE: ANNUAL; 
WATERCOLOR SHOW 


A VERY strong watercolor sec- 
A tion distinguishes the four- 
teenth annual exhibition of the 
\ssociated Artists of Syracuse at 
the Museum of Fine Arts. Prizes 
in this medium went to Merrill 
Bailey, whose work won for him 
critical approval when it was 
shown at the American Water Col- 
or Society in New York, and 
Ralph Laidlaw for his paper de- 
picting a battered truck, Mac's 
Last Trip, was also honored 

Prizes for oils went to Stephen 
R. Peck’s Ensor-like parody, The 
False Faces, and to Frances 
Cook's Portrait Study, while Mary 
McMillan’s drawing, Alrs. Sabine 
Veachem, was also selected by the 
jury of awards. Honorable men- 
tions included Lee Brown Coye, 
Beatrice Wose, Edith C. Noble, 
Margaret H. Boehner and Severin 
Bischof. 

This year, as formerly, a selec- 
tion of the watercolors is to be 
circulated by the Syracuse Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts to other mu- 
seums. 

However, the interest in water- 
colors is not confined only to the 
Syracuse Museum, for there are 
twenty-one papers at the Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Institute which 
comprise a showing by Syracuse 
artists who are members of the 
faculty of the College of Fine Arts 
of Syracuse University. This ex- 
hibit, too, has exceptional merit in 
the variety of watercolor handling, 
depth of color and strength of 
content displayed. The artists in- 
clude Jessie H. Charman, Mon- 
tague Charman, Ruth H. Lee, 
Catherine Condon, William G 
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Ralph R. Laidlaw. At the Institute, the “Picture of the Month” is Jay 


Connaway’s A Stormy Sea, a grim coastline scene lent by the Macbeth 
Gallery 


CHICAGO: CARL O. SCHNIEWIND PRINT 
CURATOR AT INSTITUTE 
NARL O. SCHNIEWIND, under whose directorship the Library and 
the Print Department of the Brooklyn Museum was so admirably 
reorganized, has assumed his duties as Curator of Prints and Drawings 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, succeeding Mrs. Lilian Combs who is 
retiring after sixteen years of active service. 

\n independent collector of prints of international reputation, Mr 
Schniewind has studied the history of art in European universities, has 
been in close contact with the field of prints and drawings abroad, and 
has had practical training in an important art dealer's gallery in Switzer- 
land. In Brooklyn, the organization of outstanding exhibitions and several 
important catalogues are to his credit, and he is at present preparing defini- 
tive catalogues ot prints by Matisse, Gauguin and Rodolphe Bresdin. 


COMING EXHIBITS THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


W ASHINGTON: The Washington Water Color Club will have its 


forty-fourth annual exhibition at the Corcoran Gallery of Art 
from April 13 to May 5. Any original work not before publicly shown in 
the City of Washington is eligible, and watercolors, pastels, drawings, 
lithographs and etchings must be submitted on April 5 at the Corcoran 
Gallery. There will be a jury of selection, and prizes will be awarded 
Details can be secured from Frances Hungerford Combs, 3820 Kanawha 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


ALLAS: A competitive exhibition open to artists resident in Dallas 

County will be held at the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts from April 
> to May 5. Artists may submit up to five entries in the fields of painting, 
sculpture, graphic arts, crafts and photography. Entries may not have been 
exhibited publicly in Dallas before, and will be accepted at the Museum 
between March 23 and March 31. 


UFFALO: The third national print exhibition of the Buffalo Print 
B Club will take place at the Albright Art Gallery between May 5 and 
May 26. Prints in various media are eligible. Entry blanks must be sub- 
mitted by April 15 and all work must be received by that date. Further 
information can be secured from Miss Jean Mackay, Buffalo Print Club, 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, New York. 


ART COMPETITIONS THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


EW YORK: In collaboration with the Museum of Modern Art, 
N where entries selected by a jury will be exhibited from April 15 to 
May 17, the forthcoming evening newspaper, P. M., announces a competi- 
tion in the field of journalistic cartooning. Thirty-two prizes, totaling 
$1,750, will be awarded, but, since the purpose of the competition is to 
furnish to the publication examples of work by artists to whom it can give 
assignments, future opportunities may be given to the non-prize winners 
as well 

Work in any style suited to newspaper reproduction is acceptable, and 
since the publication will be able to print in one color in addition to 
black, entries can be executed in ink, pencil, crayon, wash and painting, 
in black and white, or black and one color, or in one color 

Any artist is eligible, and entries must be submitted by April 5. Further 
information can be secured by addressing the P. M. Competition, Museum 
of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York City. 


ORTH CHICAGO: A competition, open to physicians, their wives, 
N or to teachers of adult non-professional art groups which include 
physicians or the wives of physicians in their enrollment, are invited to 
participate in a competition for work suitable for covers of What's New, 
a magazine distributed by the Abbott Laboratories. 

Prizes to the amount of $1,000 will be awarded, and the entries may be 
in any medium suitable for reproduction on the cover of the publication. 
The subject matter is not restricted. 

The prize-winning entries will be judged solely for artistic merit by a jury 
Which includes Daniel Catton Rich, Director of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago; John Steuart Curry and Thomas Hart Benton. The conditions of the 
competition may be obtained from What's New, Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Illinois. 


EW YORK: To stimulate the interest for Americans in the ballet, 

the Ballet Guild has announced a national competition for a new 

work in that medium. Three cash awards totaling $1,000 will be given for 

musical score, libretto and designs, and the winning ballet will be pro- 
duced by the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 

The competition for a libretto for which the subject must be drawn 

from any period of American history, folklore or legend except that per- 





















Coming Special Issues 





MARCH 30th 


SELF-PORTRAITS 
BAROQUE TO IMPRESSIONISM 


Portraits of old and modern masters by themselves, one of the 
most fascinating themes in art, will be brilliantly illustrated in an 
exhibition at the Schaeffer Galleries, in aid of the Publication Fund 
of the College Art Association. This Special Issue will form the 
richly illustrated catalogue, with reproductions in full colors and 
monotone and an introduction by Robert J. Goldwater, Institute 
of Fine Arts, New York University. 











APRIL 6th 


ORIENTAL ART 


CHINESE, INDIAN & PERSIAN 








Simultaneous with the most important event of 1940 in Oriental 
Art, the long-awaited opening of the fifteen great new Oriental gal- 
leries at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, which include some of 
the greatest works brought to America in recent years. This Spe- 
cial Issue will contain articles by Arthur Upham Pope, Adviser in 
Persian Art to the Philadelphia Museum; W. Norman Brown, 
Curator of Indian Art at the Philadelphia Museum; and Laurance 
P. Roberts, Director of the Brooklyn Museum; lavishly illustrated 
in full colors and monotone and in many cases with completely 
new photographic material. 








Be sure to obtain these and other special numbers (to be an- 
nounced soon) as well as the regular issues of THE ART 
NEWS, by promptly sending your renewal of your subscription to 


THE ART NEWS, 





136 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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taining to the American Indian, closes on April 30. The competition for 
music, decor and costumes, based on the libretto chosen opens on May 15 
and closes on July 15 


ART EDUCATION THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


NAN FRANCISCO: The San Francisco Art Association announces the 
S first Abraham Rosenberg Traveling Scholarship award to be made 
from tunds endowed by the late Abraham Rosenberg to assist exceptional 
persons, who have already demonstrated their ability, to accomplish creative 
work of professional standing. Although the Scholarship is intended for 
study abroad, it is not strictly limited to this, and applicants desiring to 
pursue special research in America will be considered 

\pplicants must have been registered in the California School of Fine 
\rts for at least two semesters, and should be between twenty-five and 
thirty-five years of age. The closing date for applications is June 15, 1940 
and further information may be secured from the San Francisco Art Asso- 
ciation, 800 Chestnut Street, San Francisco, California 


K ANSAS CITY: The University of Kansas City and the Art Institute 


are testing out fields of codperation. As a first step in this project 
Gene Pyle, an assistant at the Institute, has been delegated to instruct two 
elementary courses in Composition and Design at the University, and 
further codperation is planned 


ILLS COLLEGE: The togo summer session of the Chicago School 
M of Design will be held on the campus of Mills College in conjunc- 
tion with other departments of the College. Arrangements have been made 
with L. Moholy-Nagy of the Chicago institution who was formerly a mas- 
ter at the Bauhaus in Weimar and Dessau, and who, in 1937, founded the 
Bauhouse in Chicago, now known as the School of Design. The courses 
will consist of a basic workshop, a modeling workshop, and classes in draw- 
ing, color, photography, weaving and other elements of design 


NSN INCINNATI: The Art Academy of Cincinnati has announced com- 
C petitions for scholarships for the 1940-41 season. Three full tuition 
scholarships for classes in painting, sculpture, graphic arts and commercial 
art will be awarded on the basis of competitions which will take place on 
May 1. Students between the ages of seventeen and twenty-five, living more 
than twenty-five miles outside of Cincinnati are eligible. For further in- 
formation, address Walter H. Siple, Director, Art Academy of Cincinnati 


EW YORK: A nationwide competition for the 1940 Le Brun Trav- 
N eling Scholarship carrying a stipend of $1,400 is announced by the 
New York Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. Candidates 
for the scholarship, which calls for no less than six months of travel, must 
be nominated by members of the Institute and must submit recommenda- 
tions, together with documentary evidence of their sketching and designing 
ability, no later than April 15. 

The competition is open to any architect or architectural draftsman 
between the ages of twenty-three and thirty who is a citizen of the United 
States and who has been engaged for at least three years in active practice 
or as an architectural draftsman. Recipients of other traveling scholarships 
are not eligible. For further information, communicate with the American 
Institute of Architects, 115 East goth Street, New York City. 


UMMINGTON: The Trustees of the Cummington School announce 
} competitive scholarships for summer study in painting under Her- 
man Maril and in sculpture under Sandro Giampietro 

Each scholarship provides living and instruction for ten weeks, and ap- 
plications must be filed before May 1. Address Registrar, Cummington 
School, Cummington, Massachusetts. 


OLLYWOOD: New appointments to the faculty of the Hollywood 

Art Center School include Rex Sorensen and Nina Saemundsson. 
Miss Saemundsson, a native of Iceland, is a graduate of the Beaux Artes 
Academy in Copenhagen, Denmark, and she has studied in other centers 
in Europe. Her work is represented in public parks in her native city in 
Iceland and in Los Angeles, and she has been decorated by the Danish 
Government. Rex Sorensen is a graduate of the University of Oregon, 
and has studied abroad. 


New Exhibitions of the Week 


(Continued from page 12) 


THE HISTORY OF COTTON IN COSTUMES 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


HE Museum of Costume Art, with that sense of historical values and 
bok which has characterized their previous exhibitions, is showing 
ancient and modern dress from the Americas, Europe, and the East, in an 
exhibition called “Cotton in Costume.” Cotton has played so important 
a part in the history of this country from the time that Columbus believed 
he had reached India because he found cotton in the Bahama Islands, 
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ght up through the New Deal, that it has an immediate interest to Ameri- 
ins. Add to this its inherent qualities as dress material and it seems 
peculiarly appropriate to us 
It is therefore the enchanting embroidered mull and organdie dresses 
the nineteenth century, the flowered chintz spencers and the turkey red 
lress with white eyelet embroidery which make a particular appeal in an 
exhibition which in its range and documentation has the 


idern milliners as well as museums 


assistance ol 
& 


The Four Great Impressionists 
(Continued from page 8) 


to the onions in this still-life here, dated Naples, 1881—their crisp, crackling 
paper-skin fairly in contact with your fingers as you look upon them, 
almost, | dare to say it, pungent, in this transcendence over the painting 
of objects merely in terms of light 

lhe Venetian cinquecento, too, served Cézanne as an original inspiration, 
iowever, in the sense of its sweeping Classical organization of landscape 
nd figures into a great, coherent pattern, and, again, as Poussin inter- 
preted it in the seventeenth century, to become a tradition in French paint- 
ng. It was this tradition of the ordering of nature in epic terms which 
Cézanne meant when he said he desired to remake Poussin after nature, as 
indeed he did in his landscapes large and small. He did it, too, in his 
superbly constructed figure-pieces, often with himself or his wife as the 
quite impersonal subject, to be regarded as a man or a woman rather 
than the man or the woman, of which there could be no more positive 
example than the great self-portrait here, at once as introspective and as 
objective as a Titian or Rembrandt auto-likeness. But, what is most remark- 
able of all, he succeeded in synthesizing this whole view into a simple 
view of apples or cherries on a table to make the whole an evocative pic- 
ture at once of the subject and of the objective processes of nature—its 
apotheosis is visible here in the thrilling Cérises et peches (lent by Dr. and 
Mrs. David M. Levy), probably the most keenly material yet most rational 
still-life Cezanne ever painted—all due to a method of perception and of 
rendition which is perhaps the most painstaking and complete in the 
history of painting 

These individualities of the men who deserve to be called the Four Great 
Impressionists seem all a far cry from the highly subjective theme of 
Monet that first induced the appelation of Impressionist, and hence it 
may be as well to forget the literal definition. Yet, deliberately reflected, 
t was in the painting of pure impressions that each of these men gave the 
‘orld something new. To use another newer terminology, they were the 
rst introvert painters after more than two centuries of extroverts, though 
Ways in a balanced and rational sense. Untroubled by cosmological or 
deological corollaries, they dealt alone with the visually finite, beyond 
which it is fatal for painting to stray. 


Local Talent in the Chicago Show 


(Continued from page 13) 


deterence to the school of thought represented by “Sanity in Art, Inc.” 
of which Chicago has the dubious distinction of being the birthplace. From 
the standpoint of public education it is perhaps just as well that such 
unbeautiful products of barren craftsmanship are shown alongside the 
Vicinity’s best efforts, particularly when the latter so surely evidence the 
ability of genuine art to withstand the assaults of Phillistinism, incor- 
porated or otherwise, upon the creative intelligence which has always been 
the first prerequisite to man-made beauty. The Chicago show, of course, 
is not unique in this demonstration, but after the tempest raised by the 
local detractors of modernism over the recent Picasso show, it is especially 
fortunate that this exhibition contains such a variety of good work as to 
reaffirm the unlimited scope of both form and content in modern art 


RECENT AUCTIONS 


Gaston, Early American Glass 


{ Early American glass collection of the late Frederick G. Gaston, 
Greenwich, Conn., to be dispersed at public sale at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries the afternoons of Friday and Saturday, March 29 and 30, in 
deed is a brilliant panorama of the glassmaking craft as it was prac- 
tised one hundred years ago and more in the now vanished, but by no 
means unsung manutactories of South Jersey, New York State, New 
England, Pennsylvania and the Mid-West. Quite independent of its uni- 
formly fine quality, the Gaston collection could stand on the merits of 


if 


its comprehensiveness alone 





It consists of large groups of blown three- 
mold glass, of hand-blown and pattern-molded varieties, of Sandwich lacy 
and other pressed glass, in which division is featured a remarkably exten- 
sive range of candlesticks, lamps and vases; and most of the items are 
authenticated as to factory origin or glassmaking district 
Will be on exhibition daily from March 23, closed Sunday 

A small selection from the many choice hand-blown and pattern-molded 
pieces includes a Stiegel emerald green paneled vase, the rarest known color 


The collection 
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paneled vases and one in which only about five specimens are known to 
E A R LY lay; a rare aquamarine bubbly giass candlestick with superimposed ribbing 
on the stem, the bobéche scalloped, attributed to South Jersey; a unique | O 2 
C 4 | N f 4 a A R T Connecticut “hour-glass” bottle, hand-blown from clear light olive amber | ad mous 


glass; an unusual South Jersey hand-blown creamer of aquamarine glass 


| . . 
JADES the body decorated with red, white and blue loopings: an important Zanes (p 1 nt 1C > 
ville diamond-patterned pitcher of translucent glass, one of the rarest € C l lf Gs 
BRONZES known pieces from the Pitsb : 
PAINTINGS ring eagle canteen flask, one of the thirty rarest flasks known 7 als er 


Of interest in the blown three-mold group are two unique large cruets 


SCULPTURE one in light sapphire blue, the other brilliant emerald green: a bar bottle 


f aquamarine bottle glass. blown at the Kent, Ohio glass house of Parks 


UN tdmunds & Parks in a pattern and mold apparently originated by them 
i» rare Sandwich pphire blue salt 


are sapphire blue salts, having the sunburst-in-square motil 


irg, Ohio, district; a sea green concentric 


fine water pitchers in geometric, arch and Baroque patterns, including the 
) 


YAMANAKA & CO rare horn oplenty Keene decanters in the rare 
. 


. . a 
INC | shades and even rare flint glass: a clean flint 


} , | +} Y 
Ss PAT Jw? W 1 COVE 


680 FIFTH AVENUE | 


NEW YORK —— . ; , 
Smith, Karly American Furniture 





MERICAN eighteenth and nineteenth century furniture, American 


Wi £ and English pewter, Staffordshire, Onental Lowestoft and other 

p A R I S H — |i| | porcelains, and Oriental rugs, the private collection of the late Katherine 
| | 
| 


| Cole Smith, Winchester, Mass., will be dispersed at public sale at the | 


1] | Parke-Bernet Galleries the afternoon of Thursday, March 28, following ‘sail 
1 | 
V\/ A | S C) N daily exhibition from March 23, Sunday excepted. GOYA: Don Manuel Osorio 


Phe choice collection of furniture exemplifying skillful application by | 





Write for free descriptive folder 





& Co., Inc. early American cabinetmakers of the designs of Chippendale Sheraton giving complete information about 
| and Heppelwhite, with characteristic American variations, and pieces of the many fine subjects available. 

purely American design presents a wide selection. The chairs include a Address: THE ART NEWS, 
set of three Philadelphia Chippendale side chairs in the manner of the 136 East 57th Street. New York 


WORKS famous James Gillingham; two Philadelphia Heppelwhite side chairs with 
1} 


well-designed pierced vasiform splats; a pair of Rhode Island Chippendale 
mahogany side chairs 3 +r of the celebrate ae ak T / , 

OF ART | mahogany side chairs in the manner of the celebrated John Goddard, with N. M. Acquay ella 
characteristic interlaced openwork splats centering a lozenge and yoke- G: 1] Pies? 
shaped crest rails; a number of choice Windsor chairs with comb and hoop alleries 
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HE Plaza Art Galleries will place on view Sunday afternoon, March Paintings 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 


24, and daily thereafter until the sale, a collection of prints in color 
by Thomas Rowlandson formed by the noted art dealer, collector and lec- 
turer, J. B. Neumann. The sale will take place on Thursday, March 28 
OLTEN and IEGLER in the evening. 

145 W. 45 St., N. Y. BR 9-5595 Considered one of the finest collections of the works by this artist, the 


1] East 57 Street * New York 









MINIATURES 








sale will include The Disappointed Epicures, The Chamber of Genius, Box ho 
PHOTOGRAPHERS Lobby Loungers, Vauxhall Gardens, Mr. Bullock's Exhibition of Lap- ” 


Gold and| = 
Enamelled Boxes; ™ 


THE ART TRADING CO. | 5g 
| E. 59 St., at Sth Ave., N.Y. | oe 


OF PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE, landers, a very rare print and one that has never been exhibited before 
ANTIQUES, WORKS OF ART Also there are English Barracks, French Barracks, Dressing for a Birthday, 


and Dressing for a Masquerade. 
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Art of the XX Century 


MOP P 


NIERENDORF 
18 EAST 57 ST., N. Y. C. 








PAUL 


REINHARDT 


GALLERIES 
730 Fifth Ave., New York 











VALENTINE 


16 East 57 St., New York 


Costumes and Sets by 
American Artists for 
THE RUSSIAN BALLET 





a ee LT RE 

Poetic Ak merica’s first 
All-American Art Gallery . . . devoted 
since 1892 solely te the work of native 
artists of note and promise. A unique 
service to collectors, whose inquiries 
are invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
ll E. 57th St.. New York 





DOWNTOWN +t 


LITHOGRAPHS 


KUNIYOSHI 


1 


- 

March 25-April 13 a 
113 WEST 13th St——-NEW YORK =< 
YH IN 
TREASURES FROM TIBET 


Jacques Marchais,Inc. 40E 5ist. St. 


AALS MPREBAYAY 









WHYTE GALLERY 


MARCH EXHIBITION 
NEW PAINTINGS 
BY 


BERNICE CROSS 


1707 H STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 















JAMES ST. L. O'TOOLE 
INC 


Paintings by LEYDEN 
Sculpture by ABBOTT 


33 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK 








EXHIBITION 


FRENCH MASTERS 


19th AND 20th CENTURY 


(Cezanne, Van Gogh, Corot, 
Manet, Renoir, Rodin, etc.) 


46 WEST 57th ST. 





Clirele 6-2193 


Ferargil Galleries 


Frederic Newlin Price 


63 East 57 St., New York 








EXHIBITIONS IN NEW Y 





GALLERY EXHIBITION 
ACA, 52 W. 8 Philip Evergood: Paintings, Mat 
Ackermann, 50 EL. 57 Sporting Painting 
American Fine Arts, 215 W. 57 


National Academy; Annual, to Apr. 14 | 
American Place, 509 Madison Georgia O'Keefe: Paintings, to Mar. 27 
Arden, 460 Park Garden Prints; Peep-Shows, to Mar. 30 
Argent, 42 W. 57 Jobn Hawkins; Paintings, Mar. 25-Apr. 6 
Artists’, 33 W. 8 ic Hans Boehler: Paintings, to Apr. 1 
Associated American, 711 Fifth Jerome Meyers; Paintings, to Mar. 30 
A.W.A., 353 W. 57 Pen & Brush Club Artists: Paimtings, to Apr. 1 
Babcock, 38 E. 57 {merican Paintings, Mar. 25-Apr. 6 
Bignou, 32 E. 57 French XIX Century Paintings, to Mar. 29 
Bonestell, 106 E. 57 Arnold Friedman: Painiings, Mar. 25-Apr. 13 
Boyer, 69 E. 57 David Burliuk: Paintings, Mar. 25-Apr. 13 
Brooklyn Museum American Indians: Religious Paintings, to Mar. 31 


Buchholz, 32 E. 57.. Picasso: Paimtings, Drawings 
Butler, 126 E. 57 ..Ruth Morterud: Paintings 
Carstairs, 11 E. 57 Modern French: Paintings 
Clay Club, 4 W. 8 Group Show: Sculpture, 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 Karl Bissinger: Paintings, 
Delphic, 44 W. 56 

Downtown, 113 W. 13 Kuntvoshi; Lithographs, Mar 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 lhe Four Great Impressionists, Mar 
Durlacher, 11 E. 57 .-Poussin: Paintings, 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57.Frank Heuston; George Heuston: Paintings 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57. 
Findlay, 69 E. 57 William Derrick: Paintings 
400 Park Ave ee Group Show: Portraits, 
French Art, 51 E. 57. French Impressionist Paintings, Mar 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt S. Chamberlain; Etchings, 
Grand Central, Hotel Gotham American Paintings, 
Grolier Club, 47 E. 60 ..Merrymount Press 
Hammer, 682 Fifth . Russian Imperial Treasure 
Harlow, 620 Fifth Marguerite Kirmse: Etchings 
Harriman, 63 E. 57 George Picken; Paintings, 
Holland House, to Rockefeller Plaza Halpern: Pottery, 
International Studio, 15 E. 57. ..Samts and Madonnas 
Ee Se een Kerr Eby: Drawings 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57 

Knoedler, 14 E. 57.... 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth... 


.. Frank Eggintou: Paintings, 

..Italian Renaissance Portraits 
....Maurice Prendergast: Paintings, 
nS ee, eer ...Milena; Paintings, 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57. Old and Modern Masters: Paintings 
Macbeth, 11 E. 57......F. Chapin; Edna Reindel: Paintings, 
Matisse, 51 E. 57.... ; = Jean Miro: Paintings, 
Mayer, 51 E. 57... ..Contemporary Theater Art 
McDonald, 665 Fifth er ..Canaletto: Etchings, 
Metropolitan Museum Silhouettes & Profile Portraits, 
Midtown, 605 Madison ...B. Custer 
Milch, 108 W. 57......... 
Montross, 785 Fifth.. 
Morgan, 37 W. 57 v3 
Morgan Library, 29 E. 36 
MOtton, t30- W.. $7. ........ 
Museum of Costume Art, 630 Fifth........ Cotton in Costume, 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53.... Italian Masters, 
Museum of N. Y. C., Fifth at E. 103 New York Gothic, 
National Arts, 15 Gramercy. .Fontainebleau Paintings, 


~ 


Paintings, 
....-Daniel Serra: Paintings, 
..Paul Gattuso: Paintings 

... Robert Jackson: Paintings, 
.. lhe Fifteenth Century Book, 


Neumann-Willard, 543 Madison..David Smith: Sculpture, Mar. 


Newhouse, 15 E. 57. English Landscape Paintings, 


New School, 66 W. 12... .. Kurt Seligmann; Paintings, 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57.. Maximilian Mopp: Paintings, 
N. Y. Historical Society Ihe Press in America: Prints, 


N. Y. Public Library, Fifth at W. 42..... Edy Legrand: Prints, 
Non-Objective Art, 12 E. 54......... Group Show: Paintings, 


Orrefors, 5. EB. $7. 66.6. .. Swedish Glass, Sculpture, Jewelry, 
O'Toole, 33 E. 51....Levden: Paintings; M. Abbott: Sculpture, 
Passeaow, iat E. $7... .<<: ‘ 

Pedac, 630 Fifth... Helen Treadwell: Murals, 
Pen & Brush, 16 E. 10.. ..A, W. A. Artists: Paintings, 
Prerg, 32.6. SB occas See Vlaminck; Utrillo: Paintings, 
Rehn, 683 Fifth.. ” ..- Reginald Marsh: Paintings, 
Reinhardt, 730 Fifth.... ..Henrique Medina: Paintings, 
Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside...Western Artists: Paintings, 
Robinson, 126 E. 57............Warren Wheelock; Sculpture 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57 ...French Masters: Paintings, 
ScHneiaersaptiel 71 B.. S75. isscs scien os Canedo: Paintings, 
Schoenemann, 605 Madison..Max Liebermann: Paintings, Mar. 
Sterner, 9 E. 57 ...Julie de Forest: Paintings, 
Studio Guild, 730 Fifth....Group Show; Paintings; Sculpture 
Uptown, 249 West End........Art Teachers Ass'n: Paintings, 
Valentine, 16 E. 57.. American Artists: Russian Ballet Drawings, 
Vendome, 59 W. 56 ..Gallery Group: Paintings, 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55. ; Frede Vidar: Paintings, 
Hudson D. Walker, 38 E. 57......Marsden Hartley: Paintings, 
Walker, 108 E. 57...... Boardman Robinson: Paintings, 
Westermann, 20 W. 48... .Martin Kainz: Paintings, 
Weyne, -9: Lexington..........0.. Group Show: Prints, 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64. ..Vlaminck: Paintings, 


ORK 


DURATION 
24-Apr. 13 | 
. to Apr I 


to Mar. 30 
to Mar 31 
, to Mar. 30 


to Apr. 30 
to Apr 0 


..5. Irving; Law: Paintings, Mar. 25-Apr. 8 


25-Apr. 13 
26-Apr. 13 
to Apr. 6 
to Mar. 31 


Laura Hills; H. deMaine: Paintings, to Mar. 30 
Beulah Stevenson: Paintings, to Mar. 30 
, to Apr. 15 


to Apr. 1 
25-May | 
to Mar. 30 
to Mar. 30 


, to Apr. 15 
, to Apr. 1 
, to Apr. 15 


to Mar. 31 
to Mar. 31 


, to Apr 30 
, to May 1 


to Mar. 30 


, to Apr. 6 


to Mar. 30 
to Apr. 


6 
, to Mar. 31 


to Mar. 30 
to Mar. 30 


,  Apr..13 


to Apr. 15 
to Apr. 28 
to Apr. 6 
to Mar. 30 


, to Mar. 30 


to Mar. 30 
to Apr. 30 


.Pat Erickson: Paintings, Mar. 25-Apr. 6 


to June 15 
to Apr 
to Sept. 12 
to Mar. 29 
25-Apr. 15 
to Mar. 30 
to Mar. 31 
to Mar. 31 
to Aug. 31 
to Apr. 28 
to Apr I 
to Apr. 1 
to Mar. 30 


...-Helion; Paintings, Mar. 25-Apr. 6 


to Mar. 31 
to Apr. 1 
to Apr. 5 
to Mar. 30 
to Mar. 31 
to Apr. 28 


, to Mar. 30 


to Mar. 30 
to Mar. 30 
26-Apr. 30 
to Mar. 30 


, to Mar. 31 


to Apr. 

Mar. 25-31 
to Mar. 30 
to Mar. 27 
to Mar. 30 
to Mar. 30 
to Mar. 30 
to Mar. 31 
to Apr. 1 





NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


INC 


ENGLISH 


LANDSCAPES 
& PORTRAITS 


15 EAST 57th STREET 
New York 





March 26-April 6 


Adamic Preludes 


And Other Paintings by 


JOHN F. HAWKINS 


Scandinavian Ceramics 


ARGENT GALLERIES $.5, ¥ %*y' 











PAINTINGS BY 


LIEBERMANN 


March 26—April 30 


SCHOENEMANN GALLERIES 


605 MADISON AVE., BET. 57-58 STS. 
NEW YORK 


DAVID SMITH 


NEUMANN-WILLARD GALLERY 


543 Madison Avenue Mar. 25-Apr. 15 












RECENT PAINTINGS: 


HELION 


Georgette Passedoit Gallery 


121 EAST 57 ST. MARCH 25-APRIL 6 





p> OILS & WATERCOLORS BY 

CATAN-ROSE ERLANGER 

ALEX REDEIN VAN ALLEN 
LAMPASONA 


TO MARCH 31 


V L NDOM GALLERIES 


59 W. 56 St. 
BOARODWM A N 


ROBINSON 








Watercolors and Drawings 


WALKER GALLERIES 
108 East Fifty-seventh Street 


FRIEDMAN 


PAINTINGS 
March 25 through April 13 


BONESTELL GALLERY 


106 EAST 57 ST., NEW YORK 


PAINTINGS BY 















DANIEL 
SERRA 
To March 30 
MILCH ‘ves 5 Sein 















JACOPO BASSANO The Animals Entering the Ark eS 


TOMAS HARRIS, Ltd. 
THE SPANISH ART GALLERY 
6 CHESTERFIELD GARDENS 
LONDON, W. 1. 





